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SOME ANCIENT ORIENTAL ACADEMIES 

Few are in position to indulge in the luxury of travel 
and visit in person points of historical interest. Most 
people must content themselves with transportation across 
oceans and continents, by means of the imagination. At 
first thought the former class may seem to have a great 
advantage over the latter; yet the advantage, if there be 
any, consists merely in the ability to say that famous places 
have been seen with one^s own eyes. If, however, actual 
information derived by the one class, be compared with that 
obtained by the other, the real advantage will show itself 
on the side of those persons dependent upon the imagina- 
tion for their tours around the world. They require com- 
paratively little time for their journey. And they have 
the literature of mankind, a guide of an unparalleled ver- 
satility of knowledge, as their guide. A writer of prom- 
inence has put this thought tellingly in the following 
words: "We may sit in our library and yet be in all 
quarters of the earth. We may travel round the world 
with Captain Cook or Darwin, with Kingsley or Buskin^ 
who will show us much more perhaps, than ever we should 
see for ourselves. The world itself has no limits for us; 
Humboldt and Hershel will carry us far away to the mys- 
terious nebulae, far beyond the sun and even the stars; 
time has no more bounds than space; history stretches out 



behind us, and geology will carry us back for millions of 
years before the creation of man, even to the origin of the 
material Universe itself/^ 

A place which has for years attracted many a tourist, 
is what is now known as Turkey in Asia. It embraces 
within its territories, sites innumerable which memory has 
sanctified. To the Jew this country is of classical iniairesrt. 
It was the cradle into which he wa^ placed when first he 
beheld the light of day. It was the scene of his aotii^ity 
for centuriaa. At almost eveory turn he makes, as he 
traverses the Sultan's domain, the Jew will come upon some 
spot for whose old-time glory his ancestry is responsible. 
Many of ua have imdoubtedly often felt the desire to visit 
that very distant and interesting country. Impossible aa 
the gratification of our desire may have seemed, a visit to 
sites dear to Israel by a thousand associations, still lies 
within our power. We need only address ourselves to the 
history of Israel, and, upon the wings of thought, it 
will speed us to the far off East. We shall ask you to ac- 
company us upon sudhi a trip, in which history will serve 
as guide. In the twinkle of an eye, we cross the Atlantic 
ocean, sail through the Strait of Gibraltar, plough the 
Mediterranean Sea, and land at Joppa, an important sea- 
port town on the Western coast of Asiatic Turkey. We 
are in the section, known by the name of Palestine. Un- 
like other travelers, we shall not look for cities of Biblical 
fame. To search for these is not the object of our present 
journey. We expect to betake ourselves to those places 
where once stood the celebrated collies of the Jew, 

As we make known the purpose of our coming to these 
foreign shores, some of our fellow-travelers may aak in 
astonishment: Could the Jew boast of colleges in those 



early days when he called these tegions his home? Are 
not colleges and universities creations of a later European 
civilization? To such inquirers we would say, that the 
Jew had no colleges, in the modem sense of the term — 
institutions where every language, science and art had its 
separate department, with a professor and a number of 
assistants in charge. The colleges of the Jew, like the 
seats of learning of which our modem schools by that 
name are developments, were devoted to the discussion of 
theology. Other subjects received their attention but in- 
cidentally. This circumstance, however, did not lead to 
the neglect of other branches of learning. Many a one 
who received his education in these schools, was thoroughly 
proficient in the then-known sciences and arts. Theolog- 
ians were often also mathematicians, astronomers, zoolog- 
ists, physicians, linguists, rhetoricians, grammarians and 
jurists of repute. 

When we speak of the colleges of the Jew, we must 
furthermore not imajgine, that they were a number of 
stately buildings, such as we find today, where instructors 
and pupils meet. They were for the most part unpre- 
tentious houses. In some cases, the pupils met their teach- 
ers on the public thoroughfare. 

The class-rooms were so arranged, that the teacher sat 
on an elevated chair, while his pupils sat about him in a 
semi-circle five and six rows deep, on the floor, as in earlier 
times, or on benches as in later centuries. 

The faculties did not consist of salaried professors. They 
volunteered their services, free of charge to all who were 
willing to leam. To receive payment for instruction 
given, was considered wrong, as a certain Rabbi Zadoc in- 
timates, when he says : " Make not the study of the law 



a crown for self-aggrandizement. Neither make it a 
hatchet with which to hew, for Hillel used to say ^He 
who employs the crown of learning as a source of emolu- 
ment, deprives himself of life/'^ (Aboth 4:7.) As a 
means of support, teachers plied trades; hence we find 
among them, woodcutters, potters, shoemakers, tailors, 
coopers, and tanners. 

The students in attendance were persons of all ages and 
stations. A prescribed course of study, leading to a formal 
graduation, was unknown. One's whole life was devoted 
to the pursuit of knowledge. In order to give everybody 
the opportimity of availing himself of the instruction 
furnished, the regular admission fee, asked at first, was 
afterwards discontinued. 

These academies were always in session, with the ex- 
ception of the times for sowing and reaping. Important 
as study was considered, it was not supposed to interfere 
with people's livelihood. It was in consequence of this 
fact, that the principal hours for instruction were fixed in 
the morniDg and evening. In order not to iaterfere with 
the self-support of people, it was so arranged in one of the 
later colleges, that the months of Adar and EUul, known 
by the name of "Yarche Kalla'' (months of assembly) 
and the week immediately preceding the holidays, were set 
aside for study. 

The method of instruction pursued in these colleges also 
differed greatly from that in vogue in our modem uni- 
versities. Teachers did not deliver lectures. A subject 
was propounded; and then its discussion in which both 
teachers and pupils participated, proceeded by question 
and answer. Such colleges existed in great number, in the 
land whither we have come in thought. They were called 



into existence, primarily, to unravel the meaning and in- 
tent of Scriptures, and to prevent the many accumulating 
traditions of the Jew, from becoming lost. 

fc our search for sites of the ancient Jewish academies, 
we are involuntarily prompted to go to Jerusalem, capitol 
of a once prosperous Kingdom, and queen city of the an- 
cient world. It is only a few hours^ ride, by rail, to the 
southeast of Joppa, our landing place. The principal 
school of learning which once existed there, is that of 
Shemayah and Abtalion, the heads of the great Synhedrin 
in the early part of the first century before the present era. 
It was here that Hillel, the Babylonian, at times called 
^^Hillel the Elder,^^ received his education. Celebrated 
as this school may have been during Shemayah's and Ab- 
talion's administration, it rose to its eventual prominence 
only after Hillel became its President. HillePs personality 
assisted considerably in bringing to this school, men, who 
afterwards, in their turn, helped to further the cause of 
Jewish scholarship. The utterance, which gives us an in- 
sight into his life, is his well-known saying : " Be of the 
disciples of Aaron, loving peace and pursuing peace, lov- 
ing mankind and bringing mankind nearer to the study 
of the law.** It was here in Jerusalem, and by Hillel, that 
the seven Hermeneutical rules, which became the basis 
of much of the later argumentation in the various schools, 
were formulated. It may not be out of place to mention 
them in this connection. 

1. The inference from a less rigorous case to a more 
rigorous case, and vice versa. 

2. The inference based on analogy of language. 

3. A law deduced from one scriptural verse. 

4. A law deduced from two scriptural verses. 
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5. An infewnc^ based upon the relaticowhip between 
general and particular terms. 

6. An analogy drawn from another verse of the Bible. 
* 7. An explanation based upon the context of the verse. 
Here in Jerusalem also other schools of minor importance 
flourished, which we shall not consider at present, because 
of the many others, the sites of which we desire to visit. 

Prom the Holy City, let us journey in a westerly direc- 
tion, until we reach Jabneh near the sea. It was the sec- 
ond Jerusalem, ' whither the Synhedrin was transferred 
• after the overthrow of the second Jewish Commonwealth, 
in the year 70 A. C. Here Babbi Jochanon ben Saccai 
once established an influential academy. Peeling that 
Israel was xmable to keep Eome at bay any longer, Babbi 
Jochanon, determined to save the Jew^s spiritual treasures 
by the founding of an academy. Peigning death, the coflSn 
in which he had placed himself, was permitted to pass 
the Boman guards. Once outside of the city, he hastened 
to Vespasian and asked him for the town of Jabneh. The 
request was granted and Babbi Jochanon brought his 
cherished plans to successful fruition. Many persons en- 
rolled as pupils of this new school. Among the most 
celebrated were Babbi Eliezer ben Hyrcanos, Babbi Joshua 
ben Chananiah, Babbi Jose the priest, Babbi Simon ben 
Nathanel, and Babbi Eleazer ben Aroch. These men are 
characterized by Jochanon, their teacher, as follows: 
" Eliezer ben Hyrcanos is a well-plastered pit, which does 
not lose a drop. Joshua ben Chananiah !— happy they who 
begot him. Jose the priest is a saint. Simon ben Uathanel 
fears sin. Eleazer ben Aroch is a powerful spring." 
(Aboth II.) Both Halacha and Aggada, law and allegory, 
the two currents of Jewish tradition, were favorite subjects 
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of Jochanon. He was especially fond of instruction by 
question And answer. Thus, for ^xample, he asked 
his disciple to find out the path of life which man is to 
follow. When everyone had brought his answer, he de- 
cided which answer, in his estimation, was the best. Eabbi 
Jochanon always aimed to base inherited traditions upon 
a scriptural verse, and looked for the reasons underlying 
existing laws. Upon his death, in the year 80, the Pres- 
idency of the Jabneh Academy fell to the lot of Gamliel II, 
who, however, was deposed for a time, because of insults 
oflEered Eabbi Joshua ben Chananiah. Eleazer ben Aroch 
was put into his place, with whom Eabbi Qamliel, upon 
reinstatement, divided the honors of the enviable office. 
Eabbi Gamliel tried to effect peace between the Hillelites 
and Shammaites, who at that time were in constant con- 
troversy on religious and civil questions. Jabneh continued 
as a seat of learning, until the middle of the second 
century. 

In the vicinity of Jabneh is a town. Bene Berak, known 
for its rich fertility. There Eabbi Akibah, one of the ten 
martyrs, had his school. His form of dialectics was so 
marked, that he was termed *^a butting ram.^* He was 
an exponent of a system of scriptural interpretation, care- 
fully worked out by a certain Eabbi Nahum of Gamzu. 
It consisted in investing not only every word, but also 
every syllable and letter of the Bible with importance. 
Nothing in the Scriptures was supposed to be without that 
hidden significance, to unravel which was the duty of man. 
The school of Akibah is reported to have had three hundred 
pupils, most celebrated among whom were Eabbi Meir, 
Eabbi Jehudah bar Ilai, Eabbi Jochanon Hassandler, 
Eabbi Eleazar ben Jacob and Eabbi Nehemiah. 
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From Jabneh^ let us travel twelve miles to the north- 
east, and we shall arrive at Lydda, the Deopolis of the 
Eomans. In Lydda, Rabbi Eliezer ben Hyrcanos presided 
over a school in the year 80 A C. He had been put in ban 
by his brother-in-law Eabbi Gamliel II of Jabneh, and in 
consequence thereof settled in this place. The peculiarity 
of his instruction lay in the fact, that he taught merely 
that which he had received by tradition. The laws of 
cleanliness received his special attention. Characteristic 
sayings, which have come down to us from him are : " Let 
the honor of thine associate be as dear to thee as thine 
own. Be not easily moved to anger. Bepent one day be- 
fore thy death. Warm thyself by the fire of the sages, but 
be careful that their coals do not bum thee; for their bite 
is like the bite of a fox; their sting like the sting of a 
scorpion; their hissing like the hissing of a serpent; and 
all their words are like live coals.'' 

In Lydda, Eabbi Tarfon presided over a school at about 
the same time ; while in the third century, Eabbi Chanina 
bar Chama and Eabbi Joshua ben Levi reared academies 
in this city. At the academy of the latter, science as well 
as theology played a prominent part. It is to this school 
at Lydda, that St. Jerome, the author of the Vulgate, in- 
directly owed his knowledge of Hebrew. 

Travelling in a northerly direction toward the sea, we 
reach the city of Caesarea, wonderfully improved and beau- 
tified by Herod I. The Talmudists called it ^^the land 
of life.'' It is known to have been in existence until 1265 
A. C, when Sultan Baibars destroyed it. Here Eabbi 
Abbahu presided over a celebrated school from 279 till 
320 A. C. The Aggada was his favorite theme. His 
.character is understood on considering the cheer he tend- 
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ered the celebrated Chiyah bar Abbah, whose lectures on 
the Halacha were poorly attended, while Abbahu's were 
sought by all. Said Abbahu: "Thy teachings resemble 
the most precious stones of which there are but few judges. 
Mine are like tinsel, which please every one." 

Travelling still further north-east, we come to a place 
in lower Galilee, known as Seforis. It was once famous 
for the fertility of its soil. A certain teacher of the third 
century tells us, that six miles to every side of the city, 
milk and honey flowed in immeasurable abundance. Its 
bracing atmosphere during the entire year, made of it also 
a favorite summer resort. Eabbi Chalaftah established 
here a school, at the beginning of the second century. His 
son Eabbi Jose, a teacher of eminence, succeeded him. It 
was here, that the latter wrote the " Seder 01am," a 
chronological account of the history of the world since 
the creation. 

Near Seforis we find the site of a place once known 
by the name of Beth Shearim. . Here, too, once flourished 
a celebrated academy. It was the school of Eabbi Jehudah 
Hanassi, the compiler of the Mishnah. This school was 
held in such high esteem, that the proverb came into use : 
^^ Go after Eabbi to Beth Shearim." Among his disciples 
were some of the most eminent teachers of those days. 

Continuing our trip still further to the north-east, we 
arrive at Achbara, near Safed. It was here that Eabbi 
Janai, surnamed "the elder," had his school, celebrated 
for having given to the Jews of the third century the il- 
lustrious Eabbi Jochanon bar Napcha. 

Now our journey lies southward. After a few hours' 
travel, we are at Tiberias, situated on a lake bearing the 
same name. Tiberias was once one of the largest and most 
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beautiful cities of Galilee. The healing qualities of its 
wells were widely known. It was thither, that Eabbi Simon 
ben Jochai came to regain his health and where he after- 
wards established a college. Among the men, who were 
connected with the institution during the second, third 
and fourth centuries, were Eabbi Simon ben Azai, Babbi 
Meir, Eabbi Jehudah Hanassi, Eab Jochanon, Eab Ami 
and Eab Assi. It was in Tiberias, that the Palestinean 
Talmud was produced, and that, as late as the seventh 
century, the punctuation of the original Hebrew Text of 
Scriptures was introduced by the Masorites. 

In the vicinity of Tiberias at a place called Emmaus, 
Eabbi Meir presided over a college during the second cen- 
tury. He won fame both as allegorist and dialectician. It 
is told of him, that he wrote three hundred fables about 
the fox, and that he was so powerful in debate, that, when 
seen in discussion, it appeared " as if he uprooted moun- 
tains and ground them to dust.^^ (Synh. 24, a.) 

Continuing our journey to the extreme south of Pales- 
tine, we come to Kefar Aziz. It was at Kefar Aziz, 
that Eabbi Ishmael, who lived from 70 to 137 A. C, had 
his school. This school followed in the line of HillePs 
academy in Jerusalem, adopting, however, thirteen in- 
stead of seven rules of Scriptural interpretation. Of this 
larger number, Hillel failed to expound only one, while 
the remaining twelve were either copies or modifications 
of HillePs hermeneutical principles. Eabbi IshmaePs 
school was, therefore, an opponent of Akibah's academy. 

Now that we have visited almost all points in Palestine, 
in which Jewish academies once flourished, let us turn to 
another section of Turkey in Asia, where celebrated seats 
of Jewish learning existed in days gone by. It is to that 
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section of the country, corresponding to old Babylonia, 
towards which we are now embarked. No visit to the East 
with that purpose in yiew, with which we have started 
upon imr trip, would be satisfactory, if Babylonia were 
passed. It was there, that some of the best schools reared 
by the Jew, were located. Ever since the time of the 
exile in 686 B. C, Jews lived in Babylonia. Prom time 
to time the Jewish population of Babylonia received new 
accretions. Whenever Israel suiffered from persecution, 
the persecuted willingly took up their abode in the land, 
into which the Jews had once been carried captives by 
Nebuchadnezzar. Our journey, therefore, lies north-east 
of Kefar Aziz, across the Syrian Desert. On the banks 
of the Euphrates we find the site of a city which once was 
famous for its cultivation of higher learning. It is Ne- 
hardea. Among the earlier teachers, who won distinction 
for this place, were Eab Shela, Mar Ukbah and Abba Hak- 
kohen. It, however, remained for Samuel to bring the col- 
lege of Nehardea into prominence. In the year 219 he be- 
came its rector. His knowledge of Scriptures was so pro- 
found, that he received the name of ^^Kara,'' meaning 
^^Bdblical authority." (Ab. Z. 40 :a.) In science, too, he 
was proficient. Commenting upon bis astronomical knowl- 
edge, the Talmud says : " He knew the paths of the heavens 
as well as he did the streets of his own city." At the end 
of the fourth and at the beginning of the fifth century an 
academy fiourished at this place under the directorship of 
Amemar. 

On the Tigris, the sister-etream of the Euphrates, we 
shall find two cities, Mechuzah and Shechanzib, in each of 
which a prominent school once existed. At the former, a 
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certain Seira once presided and at the latter a certain Eab 
Nachman. 

Between the two rivers, we shall find some more places 
of historical interest, toward which we shall now wend our 
way. First and foremost we come upon Nisibis on the 
border of Armenia, towards Mesopotamia. It was an im- 
portant city already during the second Jewish Common- 
wealth. The money which was contributed by the Jews 
of Babylonia to the support of the Temple, was brought 
thither and thence sent to Jerusalem. At Nisibis, Rabbi 
Jehudah ben Bathyra had a school at the end of the first 
century. 

The next place we come to is Sora. Eab, also known 
as Abba Areka, because hailing from a city by that name, 
foimded an academy here at the end of the second century, 
just about the time that the school of Tiberias in Palestine 
was at its zenith. This Rab had been a disciple of Eabbi 
Jehudah, the author of the Mishnah. It was he, who 
established " the months of assembly ^^ for instruction, re- 
ferred to before, and thus made Sora the centre of Jewish 
learning. Under his supervision, the school had an enroll- 
ment of 1200 students. During the presidency of Eab 
Hunna, Eab's successor, the School of Sora rose into prom- 
inence. With Eab Ashi and Eabina as compilers, Sora 
gave to the Jew the Babylonian Talmud. Prom their day, 
until the school was closed, in the middle of the eleventh 
century, Sora grew and declined, in regular succession. 
Internal strife and the existence of its rival, Pumbaditha, 
militated against its uninterrupted prosperity. The man, 
who rendered it invaluable services, when in the tenth 
century it was threatened with loss of prestige, was the 
immortal Saadia, upon whose removal to Egypt, Sora was 
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again robbed of much of its old time authority and in- 
fluence. The last head of Sora was Hai, the Q-aon. 

The last place, to which we are attracted, is the site of 
Pumbaditha, a city, which the Jewish aristocracy always 
seemed to select as its place of residence. Celebrated as 
it may have been for its handsome structures, its real fame 
was based upon its unsurpassed devotion to learning. Eabbi 
Jehudah bar Jechezkel, called " the acute ^^ by Samuel his 
teacher, laid the foundation to Pumbaditha^s celebrated 
college. Among his successors were some of the greatest 
lights of the Talmudical and post-Talmudical ages. 
Though started later than Sora, it soon vied with Sora for 
honors. Until the year 1040, it was one of the principal 
centres of learning for Babylonian Jewry. However, un- 
favorable circumstances, which developed at this time, 
made its continuance, like that of Sora, impossible. Caliph 
Jelal Addaulah had Chizkia, the last Gaon of the school 
of Pumbaditha, executed, because imable to find certain 
hidden treasures, which he believed Chizkia to have had 
in charge. 

With the closing of the last academy, one of the most 
important periods of IsraePs history is brought to an end. 
The schools may be no more, but their influence still 
abides. It is felt in Judaism^s survival until today. We 
discover it in the Jew^s literature. The Bible as finally 
edited in its canonical form, the beginnings of and some 
later additions to the Prayer Book of the Synagogue, Mish- 
nah, Talmud, Midrashim, historical and early philosophical 
writings are the monuments testifying to the work these 
schools have done. Who can visit in person or imagination 
the sites, on which these schools once stood, without being 
roused to an earnest appreciation of the Jew^s intellectual 
activity? ^^ 
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